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A TESTIMONY FROM GOOSE CREEK MONTHLY 
MEETING, CONCERNING OUR BELOVED 
FRIEND, SAMUEL M. JANNEY, READ IN 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1880. 


When those, with whom we have mingled 
in the sweet communivn of the Gospel, have 
been called into the higher life that awaits us 
hereafter, it is ever pleasant and often instruc- 
tive to recall to remembrance the Christian 
virtues by which they were distinguished ; 
hence our Religious Society bas deemed it an 
advantage to keep a short memorial of those 
worthies, who “ have fought the good fight, 
kept the faith,” and entered into the reward 
prepared for the righteous. Under a sense of 
this obligation, our Monthly Meeting has pre- 

ared this testimonial of our beloved friend, 
Somes M. Janney. He was born in Loudon 
County, Virginia, on the 11th day of First 
month, 1801. His parents, Abijah and Jane 
Janney, fully realized the responsibility of the 
parental relation, and endeavored to instil 
into his young mind those early lessons of 


- piety that gave a cast to his future life. En- 


dowed with fine susceptibilities of mind and 
heart, he readily absorbed these lessons of 
instruction until love to God and man be- 
came the leading trait in his character. 

The sweetness of his disposition, united 
with an agreeable manner, early in life, gained 
him many friends; and his removal to Alex- 
andria, about the fourteenth year of his age, 
gave him social advantages. 
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Possessing an active temperament, and 
gifted with taste, he soon acquired a love for 
general literature, which for a time engaged 
bis pen and threatened to captivate his im- 
agination. 

He had a great thirst for knowledge and 
took some pleasure in the sciences. Yet his 
strongest predilections were for literature; 
and he has been heard to say, that in early 
life he felt a desire to be distinguished for 
learning, and also indulged in aspirations for 
literary fame. But on scrutinizing bis motives 
and finding them not pure, nor as he believed 
consistent with the Divine will, he renounced 
the study of the ancient classics, upon which 
he had entered, and in his latter years he 
attributed this youthful decision to that secret 
guidance which shapes the destinies of indi- 
viduals as well as of nations. 


He was married on the 9th day of Third 
month, 1826, to Elizabeth, daughter of John 
and Elizabeth Janney, who survives a wedded 
life of more than fifty years; and this union, 
founded on truest affection and Christian 
principle, was a source of great happiness to 
them through all the viciesitudes of a long 
and eventful life. Soon after his marriage, 
strong apprehensions were aroused on the 
part of his friends, by symptons of pulmonary 
disease, which induced him to travel, and to 
seek in the healing water of the Red Sulphur 
Spriogs of Virginia, a remedy for hisenfeeblkcd 
condition. These Springs were visited more 
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than once, and he ever after believed that bis 
recovery, under Providence, was attributable 
to these journeys and to the frequent rides on 
horseback taken during his nine years, resi- 
dence at Occoquan, to which place he removed 
about this time. It.was sixteen miles distant 
from Alexandria, where he attended Meetings 
always once a week and sometimes twice, 
generally performing the journey cn horse- 
back. 

While these events were tranepiring, the 
hand of God was moulding the character of 
our friend and fitting him for his special work. 

He had early been taught the uncertain 
tenure by which life is held, and his thoughts 
were naturally directed to the leseons instilled 
by pious parents, 

He began to hunger and thirst after right- 
eousners, avd the beautiful and sublime doc. 
trines of the lowly Nazarene found fitting 
lodgment in his receptive miné. His soul 
yearned for the higher life, his sympathies 
clung to the pure and true, and the Spirit of 
the living God enlightened his understanding. 
Thus prepared and looking abroad, he saw 
that the fields were ripe unto the harvest and 
the Jaborers were few, and earnestly espous- 
ing the principles enunciated by George Fox 
and others, which he regarded as a revival of 
early Christianity, he yielded ready obedience 
to the call of duty that Jed him to proclaim 
these truths in a ministerial capacity, crying 
“ Here am I, O Lord, send me!” and in due 
the time Monthly Meeting of Alexandria 
acknowledged his ministry. 

Having entered into a business enterprise 
at Occoquan which ended disastrously, he 
removed to Loudon County in 1839, where 
he opened « school for girls. It was a great 
relief to escape from the care and turmoil of 
uncongenial and unsuccessful business and to 
engage in the instruction of youth, an em- 
ployment that suited his taste and for which 
he was well qualified, and the influence of 
our friend as a teacher is, doubtless, still 
manifesting itself in well ordered Christian 
homes, especially in this community wherein 
the school was located. During all this time 
he was making earnest efforts to retrieve his 
pecuniary affairs, and he finally settled every 
just claim. 

He was early led to take a deep interest in 
the great moral reforms of his day, and the 
enslavement of the African race called forth 
his heartfelt sympathy for that despised peo 
ple. He suffered with them, and was once 
arraigned before the Circuit Court of his 
county for an article controverting a lecture 
delivered by a Virginia clergyman which was 
intended to sustain the system of slavery upon 
Biblical grounds. His intrepidity and con- 
sciousness of right enabled him to plead his 


own cause successfully, and nothing daunted, 
he continued to use his pen in favor of eman- 
cipation wherever a suitable opportunity 
offered. 

After about fifteen years spent at Spring- 
dale Boardivg Schoo), a field of literary Jabor 
adapted to his ripened experience opened before 
bim. His intimate acquaintance with the 
history of the Society of Friends from its 
rise to the present day enabled him tw be- 
cme a representative man of its true princi- 
ples, and now resigning into other hands the 
business of teaching, he retired into private 
life, where untrammeled by the restrictions 
of school duties, he was at liberty to wield 
his pen more freely in the interest of his be- 
loved Society. He had previously published 
several volumes, and the recults of his services 
in this direction are well known. Written in 
a style as pure as the heart of the writer, they 
will long remain as models of excellence. 

His labors in the ministry were extensive, 
as he visited at various times all the Yearly 
Meetings on the continent, in connection with 
our branch of the Society, and sume of them 
many times. He was likewise diligent in 
atiending the Meetings to which he belonged, 
rarely absenting himself, even when age and 
infirmities rendered it difficult for him to 
attend. 

Strong in faith, earnest in feeling and well 
versed in the art of condensing the subject of 
bis thoughts, there were few more effective 
speakers but the feature that, perhaps, most 
strongly marked his religious life and char- 
acterized his ministry was the deep humility 
that blended itself with bis gentle dignity and 
modulated the expression of his sentiments. 

While fully believing in the universal 
goodness of God, few acknowledged more un- 
rerervedly the prophetic mission as revealed 
in the Old Testament and the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ as made known in the New. 

He believed that God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself, and that this 
reconciliation can only be effected 2s men 
ccme under the influence of the same spirit 
which was in Jesus without measure, and 
which made him one with God, as it will ever 
make His true disciples one with Him. He 
succeeded in avoiding those right hand and 
lett hand errors that lead so many astray, 
and to cite the advice given by a valued elder 
when young in the ministry, he was careful 
to “begin with the life, keep with the life, 
and end with the life.” 

He was one wio believed in the efficacy of 
prayer and praise, not as a formal mode of 
worship, but as an earnest invocation to the 
Supreme Being for help in weakness, or in 
acknowledgment of benefits received and 
mercies bestowed There was such a holy 
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goy mingled with his supplications that few 
who heard them failed to realize in their own 
experience something of that same stream of 
love that flowed from his grateful heart. May 
the meekness that prompts to prayer ever 
remain a trait of our beloved Society. 

He was deeply interested in the establish- 
ment of First-day Schools, believing that our 
Society had in times past suffered great loss 
from a want of closer familiarity with the 
Scriptures, and anticipating from these insti- 
tutions continued benefit. 

The wrongs visited on the Indians awak- 
ened his sympathies on their behalf, and when 
@ way was opened for our Society to labor for 
the amelioration of their condition, though 
well advanced in years, he accepted an ap- 
pointment in a far distant State to engage in 
the work and entered upon his duties with 
great zeal and assiduity. He iemained there 
for two years and a half, when his health be- 
coming enfeebled by the great fatigue and 
exposure he had undergone, he resigned the 
position which he Had filled to the entire 
satisfaction of the government and of the 
Society of Friends he represented. After his 
return home his interest in the cause remained 
unabated and we find him making many trips 
to Washington on their behalf. 

The efforts now being made in the country 
to advance the cause of Temperance had his 
warm approval, nor was he less interested in 
the formation of societies for the promotion 
of Peace. 

Tender and affectionate in his domestic life, 
warm and genial in his social nature, his 
sympathies were ever active in the discharge 
of duties involved in these various relations, 
and while beautifully fulfilling the injunction 
to “ rejoice with those who do rejoice,’’ he was 
equally mindful of “ those whe weep.” Very 
grateful to the sick and afflicted were his 
ministrations at the bedside and in the house 
of mourning, as many can testify. But man 
was not intended to be a permanent inhabit- 
aut of this terrestrial globe ; so after an active 
and useful life of nearly fourscore years, our 
friend was called to a higher sphere. The 
worn casket was no longer fit for the purified 
spirit to dwell in; and in exchange for that 
earthly tabernacle he has now received a 
house not made with hands—a mansion pre- 
pared by Him whose sublime promise he so 
highly valued: “ Where I am there ye shall 
be also,” 

Retaining his intellectual faculties to the 
last, and manifesting throughout the trying 
hours of dissolution (which were fraught with 
great sufferiag) the meekness and submission 
that had characterized him through life, he 
quietly passed jaway on the 30th of Fourth 
month, 1880. 


That his departure was felt to be a public 
loss in the community at large was evinced 
by the outpouring of the people from far and 
near, to pay the last tribute of respect to one 
whom they rezarded as the servant of God 
and the friend of his ~—e man. 

Epwarp J. Smita, 
ELuen H. Smita, i Clerks. 

Eighth mo. 12th, 1g80. 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING 
(MEN'S BRANCH). 
Concluded from page 627. 

Fifth-day morning.—The meeting convened 
at 10 o’clock. 

The Clerk read the minute made in joint 
session at the preceding sitting, after the adop- 
tion of the report of the Committee upon the 
Revision of the Book of Discipline. 

The Joint Standing Committee on Educa. 
tion made a report. 

Upon the eubject of education and the 
furnishing of proper literature for our chil- 
dren, Mordecai Price said it was our duty to 
place in the hands of our children and those 
of our household guarded literature. We 
had two periodicals published in the interests 
of the Society, but Friends do not do their 
duty in supporting these. He had seen house. 
holds in which neither of these two papers 
were found, and the only literature they had 
access to is euch as we are testifying against. 

B. Rush Roberts advocated the appropria- 
tion of one thousand dollars, as asked for by 
the Committee on Education, which, after a 
free expressiop of opinion, was agreed to. 

A committee was appointed, in conjunction 
with another committee of women’s meeting, 
to nominate Friends to serve as a Represen- 
tative Committee during the ensuing year. 

The Standing Committee on the Indian 
Concern made a report in writing, which was 
united with. 

The Treasurer of the Indian Committee 
made a report, which was satisfactory to the 
meeting. 

The Committee on Fair Hill Investment 
Fund made a report. 

Fifth day afternoon—The Committee on 
the Washington (D. C.) Meeting-house made 
a report. 

Darlington Hoopes said we may give money 
to build a meeting-house in Washington, but 
it requires more than that to keep up a meet- 
ing there. He hoped Friends in Washing- 
ton would be faithful in their attendance upon 
the meeting, and that it would grow in num- 
bers and in lif. 

The Clerks read the reports from the dif- 
ferent Quarters, giving the result of the cen- 
sus of our membership taken in Fifth mouth 
last. 
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The committee appointed last year to con- 
fer with the representatives of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting upon the subject brought forward by 
that Yearly Meeting made a favorable re- 


rt. 

Elihu Durfee eaid it made his heart rejoice 
to see the action of this meeting, and to note 
the harmony with which it was brought 
about. He hoped the other Yearly Meetiogs 
would do the same. 

‘The Committee on “The Disbursement of 
the Fair Hill Education Fund” made a report. 

Edwin Blackburn was reappointed Treas- 
urer of the Yearly Meeting. 

The committee appointed at a former sit- 
ting to produce a minute embodying some of 
the religious exercises of the meeting, for the 
benefit of our absent members, produced one, 
which was acceptable to the meeting. 

The Clerks now announced that the busi- 
ness properly coming before the Yearly Meet- 
ing had been transacted, and they were ready 


for an adjournment, women’s meeting report-. 


ing that they had no further business claim- 
ing our attention. 

liha Durfee said he had had a burden 
resting upon him for several years to visit 
this Teusly Meeting, but he could now say be 
had been graciously permitted to leave that 
burden here. 

Samuel S. Ash spoke briefly of the con- 
cern he had felt for some years to visit this 
Yearly Meeting, and he now felt great peace 
of mind in having been permitted to attend 
the meeting and to sit with us during the 
week. 

The Clerks then read the minutes adjourn- 
ing the meeting to the usual time next year. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMOIR OF RACHEL 
HICKS. 


Ninth month 13th, 1867—Our late Year- 
ly Meeting having been brought under a 
aeep concern—cn account of continued re 
ports in the answers to the queries of omie- 
sion in many of our members of steadily 
attending our religious meetings—appointed 
& committee to visit the subordipate meet 
ings, as way opened in the Truth, to en 
courage the performance of this reason- 
able duty. Being one of the committee, and 
feeling a concern to attend the meetiugs com- 
posing Stanford Quarterly Meeting, in com 
pany with eeveral appointed to this weighty 
service, I performed the visit, and also at 
tended some meetings iv Nine Partners Quar 
ter, and within the verge of our own. We 
found many of them very small, although 
they were in former days nearly all large, 
and held in a good degree in the authority of 
Truth. They have now dwindled down, but 





we were informed that there are members cuf: 
ficient to keep up a good meeting if all would 
attend under a relizious concern to worship 
in epirit and in Truth Him to whom reverence 
and worship are ever due. The rightly con- 
cerned were grieved to see and feel the great 
indifference thus manifested by our fellow 
professors, and the consequent decline of our 
Society, for if we cease to be a people up- 
holding the great and important testimonies 
given us to bear, it will be asad lors to the 
world. 


At seasons I feel encouraged in the belief 


that there are still living members of the 
Church of Christ amongst us in the various 
meetings still kept up, and that He who oft 
works by instruments, as well as immediately 
by His own Spirit, will continue to raise up 
standard bearers to the eternal principles of 
the pure, undefiled religion His eon Jesus 
Christ came into the world to testify of, al— 
though we, as an organized body, wane away. 

Third month 4th, 1868.—This day in our 
Monthly Meeting, feelisg that my peace with 
my Heavenly Father consisted in obedience 
to the requisition, I arose on my feet and gave 
utterance to a burden of concern that had 
long laid weightily upon my mind. 

I have observed an increase of departure 
from plainness, simplicity and moderation in 
our dress, deportment and manner of living, 
etc., etc. Some of our youth attend various 
places of amu-ement, and there is a pleading 
for these indulgences by many parents, and 
also by those of riper years, evidences of de- 
cline for which my soul was grieved. Ap- 
prehending that not a few of those I dearly 
loved would turn from me in disunity, it felt 
to me like being nailed to the cross, to speak 
tbus plainly, in bearing my testimony against 
these vain and hurtful indulgences of human 
nature, the consequence of which, if persisted 
in, must ere long be sad and sorrowful. To 
be clear of these, and to stand acquitted in 
the Divine sight, I arose snd delivered all 
that I believed was given me to say, having 
been made willing to endure anything my 
fellow creatures could ivflict rather, than give 
up my peace wiih my God. Under these ex- 
ercises I could see and feel why the holy Jesus 
could go to crucifixion, the martyrs to the 
stake, or to the galluws, and to prison or to 
the loathsome dungeon, because in submission 
all these could ray, as the Divine Master did, 
“Ob my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me except I drink it, Thy will be 
done.” In ths state there was and ever is 


that sweet heavenly peace the world with all 
its treasures and pleasures never can give, 
hor its temptati ns and allurements take 
uway. In a measure of this peace, which 
saticfies my soul, I took my seat, and now re- 
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«cord this day’s experience for the encourage- 
ment of some deeply tried mind that may read 
this, my testimony, to the goodness and lov- 
ing kindness of Him whois calling us to come 
unto Him, and He will give rest to our souls, 
Blessed be His name! 

Sixth month 6th, 1869.—Our late Yearly 
Meeting was a season of encouragement to 
my mind, and I trust also to many others. 
"We hai abundant evidence, amid all our 
short comings, that we are not a forsaken 
people, but that our Divine Father is still ia 
our midst, solemnizing and uniting our spirits 
da a harmonious labor for the preservation of 
our Religious Society on the basis upon which 
it was originally established—which was the 
wisdom and power of God, which will ever 
stand, though all men forsake it. The prin- 
‘ciples emanating from this being immutable, 
as we live and move under its influence, we 
live righteous, holy lives, dealing justly, lov- 
ding mercy and walking humbly before God, 
and our influence tends to draw others to the 
high and holy way. 

Although to human nature it seems strait, 
and too narrow, yet many have left on re- 
cord, and not a few now know in their own 
experience, that it leads to sweet peace here 
-on earth and the promise of joy unspeakable 
in the world to come. Hence we ardently 
desire the continuation of our Religious S>- 
ciety upon its original foundation—the spirit 
of Truth in the soul. Every soul that is 
obedient to its teachings is led into a course 
of life which is the most conducive to real 
happiness, and all the enjoyment man has a 


right to look fer in this state of trial and 


probation. In the bereavements and afflictions 
that our Father in Heaven sees best to permit 
to come upon us to wear us from this lower 
-world, He is our comforter and our staff to 
lean upon, and we can say with the psalmist, 
in addressing the Most High, “Thou art my 
‘hiding place and my shield.” 

I believe, under these views and feelings, 
-our Yearly Meeting two years ago app»inted 
-& committee to visit our subordinate meetings, 
which was continued until our late Yearly 
Meeting, when it was released. By its mem- 
‘bers nearly all the meetings, and some fami- 
lies, were visited. Whether any good will re 
sult from these labors may not be best for us 
‘to know, but they who have performed what 


they believed their Divine Master required of 


them feel acquitted in His sight, and ex- 
(perience that “ peace of God which paeseth 
all understanding.” I write this as the testi- 
mony of some, and it is what I realized in my 
own experience, as in company with my dear 
«companions, Robert R. Willets and Phebe 
Anna Thorne, I attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ags of Saratoga, Easton and Duanesburg, 


seventy one. 





and all the meetings composing the latter 
We also visited the eight families of our 
members in Peru and a few at Granville; at 
the last two places Andrew Dorland was 
with us. In Peru we had two meetings ap- 
pointed on First-day. In the morning at 
Friends’ meeting-house and in the afternoon 
at a Presbyterian house in Peru village, which 
was well attended by those not members with 
us, but who, as we were told, were desirous to 
attend a Friends’ meeting; a fact which is 
among the evidences we have that many 
around us sorrow to see vur meetings decline. 

Oh! then it is the prayer of my spirit that 
we may be aroused and cry mightily to our 


Creator to save us upon the foundation that 
Jesus Christ said His Church was built upon, 
and that He will raise up testimony bearers 


by His own power and send them to labor in 


His vineyard. The response to this inter- 
cession oft has been: “If obedience to His 
will manifested in the soul were faithfully at- 
tended to, many would be raised up to tell 
unto others what the Almighty has done for 
their souls,” ascribing all praise and thanks- 
giving to Him who sends forth and goes be- 
fore, and with His little dependent ones. 
Blessed be His name forever and ever. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JACOB M, ELLIS. 

Our valued friend, Jacob M. Ellis, who has 
long been a faithful worker in varied philan- 
thropic engagements, sparing no eff rt for the 
promotion of avy good cause which was with- 
in his grasp, avd whose local meteorological 
reports, prepared monthly, have so long been 


an acceptable feature in Friends’ Intelligencer, 


has passed away from this life at the age of 
His many friends can bear 
abundant testimony to his worth, aad in many 
places of useful endeavor his earnestness and 
energy will be sadly missed. 

In his weather report for Tenth month of 
this year, he said: ‘Sudden and still con- 
tinued severe indisposition has not only de- 
layed the preparation of this article, but has 
prevented the usual variety and arrange- 
ment. It is now being prepared in my cham- 
ber at home, and will be completed at the 
earliest moment.” In the report he writes, 
“On the 15th of October we note as an evi- 
dence of the continued mildness of this season, 
I, this afternoon, sat out on the porch of our 
country house, near Olney, Pa., writing until 
fifteen minutes of six o’clock.” The immedi- 
ate cause of his death was paralysis of the 
heart. — 





A HOLY life has a voice, It speaks when 
the tongue is silent, and is either a constant 
attraction or a continual reproof. 


amet 
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THE PREACHING OF JESUS. 

. »» The Sermon on the Mount begins 
with affirming a lofty and winning standard 
of character and life. The beatitudes pro- 
claim what God asks of men. Throughout 
this sermon, and in the other discourees of 
Jesus, this appeal to the nobler feelings of 
men—to their reverence, aspiration, grati- 
tude, sympathy and trust—is the dominant 
key. His own life and spirit were the shin 
ing incarnation of the truth that He taught ; 
and the “‘ word made flesh” in Him had far 
more power than even the gracious words 
that proceeded from His lips. His holy ex- 
ample kindled holy feelings in His disciples’ 
hearts; it smote them with reverence; it 
awakened them to shame and penitence. 
They became better men and women by this 
inspiring and quickening influence. When 
they fell into sin, it looked on them with 
gentle reproach; and the contrast between 
His goodness and their perverse ambitions 
and jealousies and eelfishness made them 
vividly realize how black was their ingrati- 
tude and how odious their spirit. 

Now, a profound philosophy underlay 
this method of Jesus; and we can learn wis. 
dom by studying it. For the only effective 
way to make men realize the guilt of their sin 
is to open their hearts to the divine beauty of 
goodness. The more radiant is the angelic 
glory of the parted heavens, the more pro- 
found will be the loathing of evil. Bring 
Jesus Himself before men in all His sweet 
and holy beauty, and, if men are touched 
with any tender love toward Him, they will 
feel the real sinfulners of their sins in the 
most sincere and vivid way. We shall not 
need to say much about the sinfulness of sin : 
it will be keenly enough felt by the sinner. 

And, beside the advantage that this method 
of Jesus is more effective to awaken the con- 
sciousness of sin, it has the further recom. 
mendation, that it draws the sinner away 
from his sin, and leads him upward by a 
mighty attraction, and gives him trust and 
peace, and makes him straightway an earnest 
worker in the divine kingdom; whereas, the 
other method of preaching only or chiefly 
the sinfulness of sin may leave him for a long 
time in a wretched struggle with his sin and 
in a useless despair. ; ; ° 

The other peculiarity of the method of 
Jesus was His habit of denouncing particular 
moral evils, as they were embodied in the 
lives of men right before Him (such as the 
hypocrisy and extortion of the Pharisees, the 
ambition and jealousy of His disciples), and 
never allowing His hearers’ thoughts to be 
diverted from the consciousnes of their spe 
cial and actual sins. It is true that He em- 
phasized the importance of the profoundest 


consecration of the heart. “Out of the heart. 
are the issues of life,” said the old proverb. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” said Jesus. “A good man 
out of the good treasure of the heart bring- 
eth forth good things, and an evil man evil 
things”; “for out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications,. 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” He traced 
all sins toa profound selfishness and false- 
heartedness. “Truth in the inmost parts” 
would alone save. No reform of mere out- 
ward habits could possibly avail. The sham 
would inevitably show through. The whole: 
nature must be consecrated to truth and integ- 
rity and to the love of God and man. But 
the emphasis always comes back upon the: 
sivfulness of particular sins. In the text just 
quoted, He does not expatiate upon a gene- 
rality, but He particularizes the actual sins. 
that are evidence of inward insincerity and. 
uoreality. These special sins call for :epent- 
ance, and in repenting sincerely of such par-. 
ticular sins, the sinner will inevitably dis- 
cover for himself the fountain head of his- 
moral diseases, and keenly feel the necessity 
of a thorough regeneration; while, on the 
other hand, the preaching that dwells on such 
generalities as the abstract sinfulness of sin. 
makes comparatively little impression, and,. 
even if it should temporarily startle and 
alarm, it yet leaves the sinner in an uncer: 
tainty as to his uw special dangers and with- 
out any intense revulsion from his personal 
transgressions. Jesus never left His hearers- 
in any such uncertainty. His words of rebuke 
and warning were so direct aud scathing, like 


lightning flashes, that his hearers saw, with- 


out need of any furiher appeal, the false- 
heartedness that was the source of all their 
evil doings. Paul, in like manner, dwelt upon 
particular sins; and by his emphasis on these: 
he aroused the consciences of men, and made 
sin “become exceeding sinful,” tracing, 
them back at last to the falseness of the 
heart. 

We must also notice in the preaching of 
Jesus that He propounds no theories. He: 
simply affirms facts about which there can be- 
no dispute—facts to which every man’s moral 
and spiritual consciousness bears witness. Not 
a word about Adam’s Sin, the Fall of the 
Race, the Tota] Depravity of every soul from 
birth, or Salvation from the Penalties of Sin 
by the device of substituted expiation. The 
Sermon on the Mount has not the faintest 
allusion to these doctrines, which are the sub- 
stance and key notes of revival sermons to-- 
day. The only foothold in the words of Jesus 
that can be found for these theories is 
obtained by sophistical wresting of one or 
two incidental expressions. Surely, if He 
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really believed and taught such doctrines, 
they would have flashed and flamed on 
every page of the Gospels. But it was the 
actual, particular sins of men, the specific 
demand of God for obedience to Him and 
for mutual service and love toward their 
fellow-men, that stand out in lurid or radiant 
emphasis everywhere. And to lay stress on 
the particular duties and sins of men must be 
the best method of preaching religion to-day. 
— Christian Register. 





IN ALL the works of God there is a con- 
spicuous absence of haste or hurry. All that 
He does ripens slowly. Six slow days and 
nights of creative force before man was made; 
two thousand years to discipline and form a 
Jewish people; four thousand years of dark- 
ness and ignorance and crime before the full- 
ness of time had come when He could eend 
forth His Son; unnumbered ages of war be- 
fore the thousand years of peace can come. 

Whatever contradicts this Divine plan 
must pay the price of haste—brief duration. 
All that is done before the hour is come de- 
cays fast. All precocious things ripened before 
their time wither before their time—preco- 
cious fruit, precocious minds, forced feelings. 
“ He that believeth shall not make haste.” 

F. W. Robertson. 





JOHN WELCH, THE PEACEMAKER, 


Famous among the godly Scotchmen of ol- 
den time for fervent piety and earnest zeal 
and strange prophetic foresight,may be named 
John Welch, who was born in Nithsdale 


‘about the year 1570. When Welch first 


came to reside in Ayr the place was 86 divided 
into factions and filled with bloody conflicts 


that a man could hardly walk the streets in | 


safety. Welch undertook to quell these fierce 
disturbances, and in his earnestness he used 
often to rush between two parties of men 
fighting, frequently in the midst of blood and 
wounds, He was accustomed to cover his 
head with a helmet, but never to take a sword 
or weapon that they might see that he came 
for peace and not for war. After having 
separated the contending parties and recon- 
ciled them by peaceable words he would cause 
a table to be spread in the open street and 
there bring the enemies together, and offering 
up a prayer to Goa would persuade them to 
forgive each other and eat and drink together, 
when he would end the work by singing a 
psalm of praise. By such zeal and fervor he 
gained the blessing that belongs to the peace- 
makers, and was truly called a son of God. 
Rude as the people were, they were won by 
his example and his doctrine, and he became 
their friend and counselor in whom they most 


implicitly confided. Nor was their confidence 
in him misplaced, for his words seemed speci- 
ally marked by Divine wisdom.—Herald of 
Peace. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
INDIANA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

The Indiana First day School Conference 
of Friends met at Waynesville, in its annual 
session, Ninth month 25th, 1880, at 74 
o’clock P.M. 

From the non-arrival of several delegates 
and members. the meeting was not as large 
as expected, ye: it was a favored season of 
fraternal greeting and renewal of the bonds 
of fellowship and love. 

Reports were received from Richmond, 
Pendleton, Cincinnati, Waynesville, Grove, 
Hopewell, Oakland and Green Plain, giving 
an aggregate attendance of 296. 

''ne reports were read, some giving a good 
degree of encouragement, and others a less 
hopeful outlook of the future. Where dis- 
couraging, we seemed to trace the cause in a 
measure to a loss of interest and zeal in the 
work before us, and sometimes to opposition, 
where encouragement was most needed. 

Fervent exhortations were given to renewed 
life and faithfulness in this most important 
work of training up our children in the plain 
and pure principles of our beloved Society, to 
shield them from the errors aud evils of the 
day. 

A Committee on Correspondence was ap- 
pointed. 

The meeting adjourned to Third-day even- 
ing, when a large attendance was present. 

Benjamin E. Hopkins, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Anna M. Starr, Richmond, Ind., were 
appointed Clerks for the ensuing year, and 
for Executive Committee—Thomas W. Kin- 
sey, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mary Pine, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Annie Kelley, Waynesville, O.; 
Dora Cadwalder, Morrow, Ohio; Martha I, 
Warner, Green Plain, Ohio; Lizzie Menden- 
hall, Richmond. Ind.; Maria M. Romaine, - 
Harveysburg, Ohio; Wm. J. Morris, Pen- 
dleton, Ind. 

Epistles were then read from New York, 
Philadelphia, Ohio and Illinois, bearing mes- 
sages of love, sympathy and encouragement, 
that rejoiced the meeting and opened the 
fountains of Divine Life, until the aged as 
well as the young joined in the exhortations 
and outpourings of the Spirit. 

The Baltimore and Genesee epistles did not 
come to hand. 

The committee appointed to prepare 
answers to the epistles prepared one for each 
Conference, which being read gave great sat- 
isfaction, and were directed to be sent to all 
the Conferences. 
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A committee was appointed to request of 
the Yearly Meeting the publication of the 
minutes and epistles of the Conference with 
the minutes of the Yearly Meeting. 

No further business appearing, a solemn 
silence covered the meeting, broken only by 
the tendering supplications to the throne of 
Grace; after which, under the canopy of 
Divine Love—with hearts tendered at the 
parting, with tremulous lip and moistened 
eye, the co-workers bade each other farewell, 
and the Conference adjourned, to meet in 
Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 26th, 1881, 
Seventh-day evening preceding the Yearly 
Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ 


Bens. E. Hopkins, 
Anna M. Starr, i Gate. 
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An APPEAL TO FRIENDS.—The Friends’ 
Boarding House, established by an associa- 
tion of Friends, has been in successful opera- 
tion for more than two years, affording a 
comfortable and pleasant home to a number 
of members and professors, both old and 
young, and is now supplying « wantin our 
Society. 

The association felt encouraged to purchase 
the large property, No. 1623 Filbert street, 
where the institution is now Jocated, but not 
having sufficient funds to pay the entire pur- 
chase money and furnish the }ouee, incurred 
an indebtedness the interest on which and the 
taxes is more than the limited income is able 
to meet, and we now appeal to Friends to 
assist us by subscriptions, and to become an- 
nual contributors, thereby enabling the man- 
agers to free the institution from debt and in- 
‘crease its usefulness. 

Contributions may be handed to Henry M. 
Laing, Treasurer, No. 30 North Third street. 

Epucation.—A series of interesting papers 
on education in foreign lands has lately been 
issued by the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington. They are in tract form and comprise 
“ Tndustrial Education in Europe,” “ Educa- 
tional Tours in France,” “The Progress of 
Eastern Education in China and Siam,” and 
** Vacation Colonies for Sickly School Chil- 
dren.” Besides these, there is a tract on 
‘*The Indian School at Carlisle Barracks.” 
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The first mentioned is intended to give 
information upon “the ways in which Euro- 
peans deal with the demand for a practical 
business education.” It includes a report of 
the Higher Commercial Institute of Ante 
werp, Belgium, the Federal Polytechnic 
School at Zurich, Switzerland; the Higher 
Commercial and Silk Weaving School at 
Lyons, France, and the Higher Commer- 
cial School of Marseilles, France. 


In each of these schools the course of - 


instruction lasts from one to three years, and 
the subjects taught embrace every branch of 
study that can prepare a pupil for active 
business. Three hours a week are given to 
each of the European languages, three to 
the mercantile office, the same to commerce 
and to the description of the various com- 
mercial articles. In the Institute at Antwerp 
ship building and fitting out receives one 
hour each week; so does law. 

In the Technical School at Marseilles the 
report says: “The greatest care is taken to 
foster a spirit of manliness and truthfulness 
and a high sense of duty among the pupils, 
and the discipline is administered only by an 
appeal to these noble feelings. No pupil of 
bad habits is allowed to remain in the 
school. Punctuality of attendance is rigor- 
ously enforced. Notes of inquiry are sent 
when a pupil jis absent, and no pupil can 
reenter his class without showing a written 
excuse from his parents or guardians. 

In the silk weaving section of the school 
at Lyons, France, the course lasts one year. 
The pupils attend a course of lectures on the 
theory of cloth weaving, and spend several 
hours every day in working at the different 
looms. The workshops of the different 
schools contain fourteen looms of various 
descriptions, including steam-power looms, 
After a satisfactory examination the pupils 
receive a diploma of capacity. 

The Polytechnic School of Zurich gives 
diplomas to successful students, among whom 
are found representatives of every civilized 
nation except those inhabiting Eastern and 
Central Asia. 

The “Education Tours” in France ex- 
plains an interesting method by which it is 
sought to improve the qualifications of teach- 
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ers in the French Republic. It is the revival, 
by the “Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts,” of an old institution that had 
been discarded until the last few years. It 
is holiday excursions organized in the inter- 
ests of the best normal students, who on leav- 
ing obtain a full certificate of capacity and 
an indemnity of 200 francs. These expedi- 
tions will be under the guidance of a learned 
and experienced teacher, taken from the 
assistants who have had charge during the 
year of the heavy task of supervision. “The 
young students,” says this interesting paper, 
will get accustomed to see for themselves, to 
see much, and, above all, to see well, histori- 
cal monuments, relics of archzology, pictur- 
esque views, topographical peculiarities, 
natural phenomena, the products of industry 
and agriculture, local traditions, customs and 
languages, all of which should be to them 
material for study and reflection.” 


“Later, when these vacation tours have 
been successfully organized and conducted, 
their range may be extended; they may, for 
example, pass into adjoining foreign countries 
where primary education and the study of 
educational science are in high esteem. This 
would be a new source of fruitful observation 
and beneficial comparison.” 

“The young tourists will be expected to 
write an account of what has particularly 
interested them; the best passages of these 
memoirs may be reproduced in the depart- 
mental educational bulletins.” 


Of the Vacation Colonies established in 
the last few years the report is short, but gives 
statistics of organizations in Dresden, Stutt- 
gart, Vienna, and this year in Berlin. The 
first step in this direction, according to the 
report, “ was made by Pastor Bion, who, after 
having been transferred from Trogen, Canton 
Appenzell, to Zurich, was struck by the lan~ 
guid and sickly looks of many pupils. He 
at once decided to give them relief. After 


having collected the necessary means, he was: 


enabled, in July, 1876, to send 34 boys and 
30 girls,in charge of five male and several 
female teachers, and in the following year 39 
boys and 55 girls, in charge of five male and 
eight female teachers, for fourteen days, into 
the country in the vicinity of Trogen. 


“Reports as to the success of these colo- 
nies led the sanitary councillor, Dr. Varren- 
trapp, at Frankfort on-the-Main, to visit them. 
The impression which the colonies made on 
him induced him to imitate them at home; 
and so, in the year 1878, a committee was 
organized for this purpose at Frankfort. Of 
the 173 boys who applied to be admitted, the 
committee, aided by two physicians, selected 
the 97 who appeared to be the weakest. Of 
these 97 children, 93 were between the ages 
of 9 and 14 years, two were 8 years old, one 
15, and one 17. They were divided into eight 
groups, each of which was placed in charge 
of a teacher. The children left the city 
July 2, and returned July 25, and were all 
greatly improved in health on their return.” 

The subject of recreation trips for the 
children of the poor during the school vaca- 
tion has received much public attention in 
this country. Under the auspices of the 
‘Children’s Country Week Association” of 
this city very much good has been done in 
this direction. Several of the larger cities of 
our union have inaugurated the work, and its 
usefulness is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated, 

OF technical and industrial education it 
may be said we are just awakening to the fact 
that the demand for such instruction is im- 
perative. The State that educates the mind 
without training the hands to skillful labor 
has but half performed its duty. We have 
much to learn in this particular and should 
avail ourselves of all the experience that can 
be gained from a study of the excellent 
methods now in use in Europe. We have 
this advantage that the freer range of action 
enjoyed under our form of government gives 
broader scope for investigation and greater 
liberty in carrying out individual peculiarities 
aud preferences, and the great extent of our 
country, with its almost limitless power of 
development, offers inducements to the techni- 
cal student that are not to be found, perhaps, 
in any other nation. 

Education in its scope and breadth is now 
receiving more attention in our Society than 
it has in former years, and in the institutions 
for higher education amongst us the neces- 
sity of laboratories and workshops is felt, and 
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efforts have been made to meet the want with 
measureable success. 








MARRIED. 


MARSHALL—GOOD.—On the 3d of Eleventh 
month, 1880, with the apprgbation of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Wilmington, Del., T. Elwood Marshall, of 
Kennett, Chester co., Pa., to Ellen S. Good, of the 
former place. 





DIED. 


ELLIS.—On the 19th of Eleventh month, 1880, at 
his residence in Philadelphia, Jacob M. Ellis, in the 
71st year of his age; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


TOMLINSON.—On the 2d of Eleventh mo., 1880, 
near Mt. Pieasant, Ohio, Rachel, wife of Samuel 8S. 
Tomlinson, in the 71st year of her age; a member 
and for many years an Elder of Short Creek Month- 
ly Meeting. 

During the later years of her life, under obscure 
disease, her physical and mental powers declined, 
until she became dependent asan infant. This try- 
ing ordeal was characterized by a peculiarly peace- 
ful, gentle spirit, which took from her affliction 
much of its sting, throwing a halo around the 
memory of the many virtues adorning her life while 
in its vigor, and leaving to those who tenderly min- 
istered to her comfort cause to rejoice in their con- 
viction that the peace which passeth all understand- 
ing abode with her unto the end. 








THE KINDERGARTEN AND SUBSEQUENT 
TRAINING, 

A Friend in London sends us some cut 
tings from the Manchester City News (Eng- 
land), setting forth acknowledged defects in 
present school systems; giving the leading 
particulars of the career of Froebel, the apos- 
tle of the new education; explaining the 
principles and methods on which the Kinder- 
garten system is founded. These subjects 
have frequently been discuszed in our col- 
umns, but the concluding article, which treats 
of a Transition Class, we commend to the 
careful attention of those interested in the 
philosophical training of children.—Eps. 

Says the writer, J. B.: 

“When our ideal child has gone step by 
step to the end of the Kindergarten train- 
ing, it is time to ask about the result, and 
at this point may be said to begin the teach- 
er’s difficulties with parents. When early 
education is better and more generally under- 
stood, there is reason to hope that parents 
and teachers will be able to act in concert, 
but, at present, while many teachers would 
gladly work at the foundations—making 
them broad and firm, knowing that tie 
superstructure will be better in the end for 


all the hidden prepxration—the greater num- 
ber of their clients, touched by the nineteenth 
century weakness of judging things by 
outward appearances, are impatient to have 
a goodly show above ground. Such parents 
as these are disappointed to find that at six 
or seven years old, as the case may be, their 
child can neither read nor write, and very 
likely cannot even print or make the figures 
for a sum upon his slate. But they need 
not fear. He will quickly overtake those 
even older than himself who have not under- 
gone the same training, for his capacities 
and senses have hgd the advantage of a 
thorough all-sided education that leaves him 
ready to advance in any direction. His 
ear has been led to perceive niceties of 
sound and therefore of pronunciation; his 
eye, exercised in analyzing forms, will not be 
confused by the b and d, the p and q, when 
they come before him ia the reading lesson, 
and his hand, steadied by long practice in 
tracing the lines of his scored slate and book, 
will soon perform all that is required of it. 
As to “sums,” when once he has connected 
the figures on his slate with the same count 
of objects in his Kindergarten experience, he 
will be far ahead of his companions in grasp- 
ing their power, and he will have a clearer 
idea of abstract numbers than can ever be 
got into the heads of his comrades by the 
ordinary methods, 

“This is the report of teachers receiving 
Kindergarten pupils, and comparing them 
with others in their class even when subjected 
to a different style of teaching from that to 


which they have been accustomed; but to do 


them and the system full justice they ought 
to remain for a couple of years in what is 
called the Transition class before passing to 
the ordinary school. Here the instruction in 
reading and writing is given in a manner 
according with Froebel’s system ; the ‘‘ occu- 
pations’”’ take more the form of lessons in 
geometry, etc.,, and less of amusement. The 
learning of poetry is introduced, or rather 
the learning of little songs is carried on to 
advanced pieces. Natural history is more 
systematically studied, and what is called 
Home Geography is added to the list of sub- 
ects. 

a The Home Geography hour is always a 
favorite one. It includes, as weeks go on, as 
many subjects as Huxley’s Physiography, 
and somewhat after the same fashion. A few 
words will explain what I mean. There is 
a proposition, for instance, that the children 
shall measure the entrance or front hall, but 
before that can be done it is necessary for 
them to learn the measures that people use 
for such a purpose, and the alacrity with 
which this is accomplished contrasts very 
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pleasantly with the committing to memory 
of the same ‘tables’ for use at some dis- 
tant and indefinite ,period. The measures 
learned and the tools explained, the young 
surveyors and their leader set to work. 
When they have measured the hall they 
‘plot’ it, which they can manage very fairly 
on those usefu) scored slates and books. In 
doing it they realize what is ofien a puzzle 
at first to older people unaccustomed to con- 
sider such things—how 8 map or plan rep- 
resents the corresponding country or build- 
ing, and thus they have gained another 
practical experience. Further, I need only 
say that the class-rooms are taken next with 
their contents—tables, deske, forms, etc.; 
then the garden, then the road, for which 
they get the help of good Ordnance maps, 
and so on. 


he seemed to take it for granted that parents 
could and would do so, and his tone was 
that of congratulation on the new kind of 
danger. But the two lady-doctors whose 
letters of warning first turned my thoughts 
in the direction these papers have taken, 
found that parents often cannot and often 
will not prevent this disastrous misuse of 
time. Instead, they send their children to 
school worse than ignorant in many cases, 
and they require that in a certain time 
those same children shall ‘ pass.’ What can 
the teachers do? Mrs. Garrett-Anderson and 
Miss Jex-Blake blame examinations and the: 
attendant educational pressure, and they 
have, am sure, done good service in bring- 
ing the subject into public notice with the- 
weight of their well-known names, In my 
first letter I tried to show that examinations 


“A chemist, well known in the north of| properly prepared for are not so much de- 


England forty years ago, was once visiting a 
boys’ school that I knew something of, and 
kindly offered a lecture, leaving the subject 
to be named by the boys after he appeared 
at the lecture table. ‘Will you give them 
so much liberty as that?’ asked the prin- 
cipal. ‘Oh, yes,’ answered his visitor; ‘ you 
kuow we can connect anything with every- 
thing.’ Some of the old boys may remem- 
ber the cluster of ivy buds stripped of leaves 
that the lecturer found upon the desk, and 
which furnished him with a text for a most 
interesting discourse. This power of con- 
necting ‘anything with everything’ suggests 
the thought that a very wide range of sub- 
jects may be coupled with Home Geography. 

“We cannot complete the list of advan- 
tages gained by a child who passes through 
this course of training without adding that 
he has learned to love work. He has also 
learned to work steadily and in concert with 
others, which implies no small amount of 
self-control and self-denial. With regard to 
loving work, Professor Max Muller asks, 
How can children help loving work when 
they are properly ‘taught? If teachers are 
good, why should learning be anything but 
a pleasure? Every discovery was a pleasure 
to the discoverer, and every new fact is like 
a discovery to children. But to teach any- 
thing properly one must know it thoroughly, 
and it must be a pleasure to teach, not an 
effort. An effort in learning there must be, 
but it may be a pleasant effort. 

“Though these remarks seem specially 
applicable to the teaching in Kindergartens, 
they were in reality made nearly five years 
ago in reference to that of the High schools 
for girls, and Professor Max Muller adds 
about them: ‘ Now, for the first time, parents 
have to keep their children from working 
too hard.’ It was scarcely a note of alarm, 


serving of blame as was supposed; but in 
the condemnation of ‘educational pressure,’ 
or rather, as some one has translated it, of 
‘instructional cramming,’ I most heartily 
agree. 

“Tf the ladies in question were treating a 
disease I imagine they would attack it at the: 
root. This has been my idea in suggesting 
that the radical remedy for cramming is the- 
more thorough and connected education of 
children from their earliest years, by which 
means the desired knowledge would be so 
steadily gained that no cramming would be 
needed. We should have honest work and 
more love of truth everywhere. But at pre- 
sent the number of trained Kindergartners 
for supplying this is limited. There is still a. 
lingering prejudice in many minds against 
the profession of teaching that dictates the 
‘Poor girl! I hope she may never need it,’ 
with which the announcement of your daugh-- 
ter’s training for it is met. The ‘ poor girl!” 
it seems to me, would be more fittingly ap-- 
plied to the one who, considering her educa-. 
tion finished, settles down at home with no- 
duties, no love of study, no idea how to spend 
her days. 

“A great deal is expected of mothers, but 
mothers cannot do everything. They need 
help, and Froebel was mse in calling upon 
women everywhere, and of all classes, to fit 
themselves for this work. 

“ A few words in conclusion to connect the 
Kindergarten with another movement that 
the development of modern times is calling: 
for. The promoters of technical education as. 
a substitute for the old apprenticeship which 
‘no longer exists except in name,’ would do 
well, I think, to give Froebel’s system their 
serious attention as preparation for their own 
schools. An able advocate of Apprentice- 
ship Schools remarks in a pamphlet on th: se 
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already established in France, ‘ The difficulty 
that besets the training of apprentices in 
England is that they enter the workshop 
either too early or too late. Those who enter 
early are badly instructed in elementary 
knowledge to begin with. Perhaps they can 
neither read nor write with facility. They 
certainly are deficient in a knowledge of com 
mon things, even of the simplest scientific 
facts. Their intelligence is, as yet, undevel- 
oped, and when they are set to work they 
learn to go through their task as a mechani- 
eal effort.’ I do not know the age meant by 
“too early,’ but it would scarcely be below 
eight or even nine, and the average pupil 
who has passed through the Kindergarten 
and Transition Class by nine years old would 
be found very differently prepared from this, 


both in school knowledge and the power of 


taking in further instruction.” 





From the Christian Union. 
DON't WORRY. 


How shall I prevent it? 

There is no one panacea for worry ; the dis- 
-ease is various and the remedies are various. 
Sometimes the difficulty is physical. It is a 
brain disease. If a physician could feel your 
pulse he would tell you you were a little 
feverish. Your head is hot; your brain over- 
excited; perhaps your digestion impaired ; 
at all events, your nervous system exhaueted. 
“You need a chance to recuperate. Thinking, 
even praying, which is sometimes the most 
stimulating form of thought, only aggravates 
the trouble. Go to bed; go to sleep; get a 
good night’s rest, and in the morning the 
worries will have gone where the black flies 
-go when cold nights come—nobody can guess 
where. 

But perhaps you cannot sleep. Sleepless- 
ness is always a dangerovs symptom of a 
dangerous disease. The trouble is not merely 
with the brain, or with the digestion, it is 
with the circulation. Your blood is sluggish ; 
“your nervous system is used up; your mus- 
cular system has had little or no employment. 
Then do something to tire the muscles and 

-start the blood. Do not fall into the delusive 
snare of “ gentle exercise ;” that is admissible 
-only for invalids. Whatsoever you do, do it 
with all your might. Take a tramp on the 
hills; saw wood; ride horeback ; give fifteen 
minutes to an Indian club or a pair of not 
too heavy dumb-bells; run; jump; dig io 
the garden ; anything to exert your body and 
stop the exertion of your mind, to set your 
muscles into exercise and give your nerves a 
rest, Get into a glow and a perspiration and 
make yourself feel thoroughly, healthily 
tired. Then take a bath, get on clean, dry 
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clothes, eat a light meal with a gord appetite, 
and go to bed; and, ten chances to one, you 


will go to sleep. 
The cause may be more intellectual than 
physical. The mind sometimes gets running in 


a certain groove and it cannot lift itself out of 


its groove. It thinks the same thing over and 
over and over again ; trots round and round in 
the same dry, dusty course; moots the same 
question, balances again and again the same 
arguments pro and con, comes to the same 
decision—or indecision—and then begins once 
more. This is the mental process of many a 
patient in the insane asylum, and it is the 
mental process of more patients outside the 
insane asylum. In such a case the mind needs 
a motive outside itself to move it from the 
groove. ‘This is one of the uses of fiction, of 
society, of games, of the home circle. Every 
man must find bis own intellectual pastime ; 
that is best for him which most effectually 
breaks up the stupid eddy of his thoughts 
and allows them to resume their onward cur- 
rent. With one man it is a book—with 
another children—with a third a good horse 
—with a fourth a social game—with a fifth 
music. Blessed is the man whose home gives 
him such employment as to turn the current 
of his thoughts into new channels; whose 
wife knows how to make the cares of the 
household and the children a sweet intrusion, 
who is wise enough never to bring the per- 


plexities of home business up for evening dis- 


cussion after a hard and wearisome day, and is 
yet wise enough to use the home perplexities 
to drive other and greater cares away; blessed 
is the man who bas learned how to enter into 
his children’s worries and make them his own, 
aud in making them his own to find relief 
from the greater cares of the shop and the 
counting-room. 

But the causes of worry are not always 
physical ; they are sometimes spiritual ; then 
the remedy must be spiritual. Worry is 
sometimes a mild form of remorse. You have 
done wrong; the memory of it rankles; you 
cannot get rid of the rankling. An uncon- 
fessed wrong is like a splinter in the flesh, it 
festers, and the only remedy for the festering 
is to take the splinter out. Nothing but re- 
pentance and confession can do that. Confess 
to God; confess to the individual you have 
wronged; repair the wrong #s much as in you 
lies, and thank God that He has given you a 
conscience that will let you have no peace 
while you are transgressing. 

The cause may be still deeper. We worry 
when we are bent on having our own way and 
fear lest we shall not ; we cease to worry when 
it becomes our habitual and supreme wish 
that Another shall have his way; when we 
learn to pray without ceasing, “Thy will, 
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not mine, be done.” The child worries be- 
cause he is bent on the picnic and he fears the 
gathering clouds mean rain ; the man worries 
because his heart is set on preserving his 
commercial honor and the impending crisis 
threatens bankruptcy; the mother worries 
because she wishes to decide whether her sick 
child shall live or die, and the decision is not 
left to her. The remedy for this worry is to 
have no will but God’s will; to wish nothing 
but that His kingdom should come and His 
will be done. It is for the child to learn, I 
am God’s child, and He knows best when it 
should rain; it is for the man to learn, I am 
God’s agent, and He knows whether I can 
serve Him best by success or failure; it is for 
the mother to realize that God alone is wise 
enough to know whether life or death is beat, 
and to be able to thank God that He leaves 
not the responsibility of choosing to her. 

Rest, recreation, confession, consecration— 
these are the four recipes for worry. 


a 08m 


EVOLUTION. 
BY M. C. READ, HUDSON, OHIO. 


The most remakable ancient cosmogony 


is that found in the first chapter of 


Genesis, ordinarily attributed to Moses, but 
probably of a much earlier origin than the 
date of the compilation of the Pentateuch. 
It is alike remarkable for the simple grandeur 
of the narrative, for the coincidences between 
its statements and modern scientific theories, 
and for the facility with which it has been sv 
interpreted as to keep it in harmony with the 
changing theories of modern times. 

The changes in interpretations, made to 
adjust it to astronomical and geological theo- 
ries, are well known to every Biblical scholar 
and need not here be repeated in detail, It 
will be sufficient to refer to one statement 
alone, and that is the one that describes the 
formation of dry land. This is represented 
as the result of God’s command “ Let the 
waters under the heavens be gathered together 
in one place and let the dry land appear, and 
it was so.” It has long been conceded that 
this is entirely consistent with the paleological 
theory, that the sea is the mother of the con- 
tinents, and that these have been slowly 
emerging through countless ages; that this 
process of continent-making is still continued, 
and that it is all under the control of what we 
call natural law. 

But as it was once assumed that geological 
theories, now well established, were in hupe- 
less conflict with this cosmogony, so it is now 
asserted that the latter can in no way be har- 
monized with modern theories of evolution. 

Without undertaking to show how much of 
truth there is in any of these theories of evo- 





lution, or how much of binding authority in 


science should be conceded to this narrative, 


it may te well briefly to inquire whether there- 
is or 1s not auy difficulty in adjusting its in- 
terpretation so as to leave it in harmony with 
the most extreme theories of evolution. 

The most obvious interpretation of the first 
two verses of the narrative is that they are 
merely introductory and intended simply to 


assert the fact of a Divine Creation; assum- 


ing, as all other cosmogonies assume, the ex- 

istence of the earth and all the materials of 
which it is composed, the creation described 

being not the genesis of matter, or of geologi- 

cal strata, but the arrangement in an orderly 

cosmos of the present “ zon ”—the fitting up- 
of the earth for and providing it with its 
present inhabitants. Here it is in full accord 

with science which does not inquire into the 

origin of matter, but assumes its existence, 

and the existence of the forces manifested 

through it, and only seeks to explain how, 
through the operation of these forces, the 
present order of things has been produced. 
Science teaches also in common with the 

author of this narrative that there has been 
a beginning of this #on or cosmos in the- 
study of which it is. occupied. For if, as 
Spencer teaches, all things are tending to- 

wards a stable equilibrium, or, as astronomi- 
cal and geological theories teach, the earth 
and planets are cooling down from a state of 
intense heat, or are moving on towards their 

ultimate homes in the sun, there must have 

been a finite beginning of these tendencies, 
else the goal would be already reached. 

The beginning of the manifestation of that 
formative power, which has produced the 
present cosmos, is described by Moses as the: 
breath or spirit of God brooding or incubat- 
ing upon the face of the waters. ‘The figure 
is that of a bird sitting upon its nest, and 
thus slowly effecting those changes which re- 
sult in the appearance of new beings. The 
expression which follows, “And God said ‘ let 
there be light,’ and there was light,” must be 
read as indicating the result of this influence 
already described in metaphor, if significance 
is to be given to all parts of the narrative. 
It must be considered also in the light of that 
Hebrew characteristic, which, overlooking 
secondary causes, attributes every fact in na-- 
ture to its primeval first cause. As, “ He 
toucheth the hills (with lightning), and they 
smoke.” ‘“ He scattereth the hoar frost like 
ashes.” “He bringeth the rain out of His 
treasures,” etc. 

When the writer comes to this introduction 
of life, he represents all living things as pro- 
duced by the water or by the earth, as verre 
11, “ And God said ‘ let the earth bring forth. 


grass,’”’ etc., “and the earth brought forth 
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grass and herb yielding seed after its kind, 
and the tree yielding fruit,” etc.; verse 26, 
“ And God said ‘let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creatures that have 
life, and fowl that may fly above the earth.’ ” 
“And God created great whales and every 
living creature which moveth, which the waters 
bringeth forth abundantly ;” again verse 24, 
and “‘ God said ‘ let the earth bring forth the 
living creature after its kind, cattle and 
creeping things, and wild beast after its kind, 
and it was so.” These statements do not 
merely imply but directly assert that all these 
organisms are born of, or are brought forth by 
‘the earth, or the water. The repetition of the 
statement in another form after each of these 
passages, “ and God made,” etc., these differ 
‘ent organisms may well be intended to affirm 
that this work, this bringing forth of living 
organisms by the earth and by the water, this 
abiogenesis, is God’s work, is the result of 
that influence over all material things repre- 
e2nted in the beginning of the narrative under 
the figure of a brooding bird. 

The order of the appearance of these or- 
ganisms, so far as it is disclosed, is in full 
harmony with the order which evolution 
teaches. os 

One part of the Mosaic classification is pe 
culiarly siguificant, that is the grouping of 
birds with the animals produced from the 
water, which includes apparently all reptiles. 
Now ornithological embryology shows that 
all birds were originally aquatic and web- 


footed. They are shown by biologists to be. 


closely allied to reptiles, being grouped in the 
same class by Huxley, but until the theory of 
evolution was advanced in modern times no 
naturalist assigned them their true place as 
accurately as is done in this first chapter of 
Genesis. Whatever havoc destructive criti 
cism may make with the Mosaic record, this 
remarkable fact will remain, that its author 
has assigned to the birds their true place in 
the orderly arrangement of the animal king- 
dom as determined by the facts upon which 
the theory of evolution is based, while it is a 
position which, apart from the study of these 
facts, would be regarded as absurd. Birds 
fitted to run and walk upon the earth, to 
swim upon the waters and fly in the air, seem 
to the casual observer to be the most highly 
organized of all animals. But their true 
place as demonstrated by modern research is 
next to the reptiles to whom they are closely 
allied in structure, and with which they are 
directly connected by extinct reptilian forms. 

The attempt to find in the six days of cre- 
ation six definite geological epochs has not 
been satisfactory, either to the Biblical student 
or the geologist, probably because the writer 
did no: intend to describe the formation of 


geological sirata or extinct forms of life. In 
a few lines the original genesis of living or- 
ganisms is described, and this is described as 
an abiogenesis, or bringing forth of them by 
the water and the earth, and this is the theory 
of the most extreme evolutionist. 

The theist, who is also an evolutionist, be- 
lieves that the primal force of which all or- 
ganisms are the product, is the Divine will, 
operating continuously through what we call 
natural law. He believes that the spirit of 
God broods over the water and is present in, 
or is represented by, all the forces of nature, 
and that he who could understand fully the 
simplest organisms would know mcre of that 
great first cause that it is permitted to man, 
with his limited faculties, to know. 

‘‘Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

This is the spirit with which a theistical 
evolutionist studies nature, a spirit with which 
the author of the firet chapter of Genesis is 
in full accord.— American Antiquarian. 








HOW RAILROADS DEVOUR FORESTS. 


But few people comparatively have any 
idea of the amount of timber used in the con- 
struction of a single railroad. We hear that 
our forests are rapidly disappearing, aod we 
kuow that material for buildiag and fuel 
cauces the sacrifice of many leafy monarchs 
of the forest; yet only the initiated know 
that it yearly takes 200,000 acres of forests to 
supply crozs-ties for the railroads of the 
United States. It takes 16,000,000 ties to 
supply the demand on our railrvads, for 
which, on an average, ihe contractors get 35 
cents apiece, making in the aggregate $5,250,- 
000. In building a new road the contrac. 
tors figure on 2,700 ties to the mile, while it 
takes 300 ties to the mile to keep a con- 
stracted road in repair. Contractors, of course, 
buy pieces of timber land as near to the pro» 
posed line of road as possible, paying for the 
timber an average of about $20 per acre, or 
giving the proprietor of the land 10 cents for 


every tie got out. The average of a good. 


piece of timber land is 200 ties to’the acre 
and 12 ties to the tree. The size of a cross- 
tie differs on different roads, but the usual 
size demanded is 8 feet 6 inches loag and 8 
inches face. White or burr oak is con- 
sidered the best timber for the purpose, al- 
though cherry, maple, ash, and even locust, 
have been used. The Jast uamed was first 
used on the Little Miami Railroad, and after 
a time thrown aside as unfit for the purpose. 
Railroad men much prefer ties hewn out with 











‘If thou hast friends, give them thy best endeavor, 
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an axe to those eawed in the mill, and many 
contend that the first named will consider- 
ably outlast the sawed ties. This theory is 
probably a mistakea fallacy, as sawed ties 
have been placed alongside of hewn ties and 
remained sound twice as long. ‘This busi- 
ness gives employment to an army of chop- 
pers, who are paid 10 cents apiece for each 
tie. A continued practice makes the chup- 
pers expert in the use of the axe, and a sin- 
gle man has been known to get out 35 ties in 
a day; yet, the average is only 10, while an 
expert will get out 20. Most°all cross-tie 
men also contract for bridge timbers and 
trestling, as well as telegraph poles; for the 
latter chestnut and cedar are mostly used. 
They briog about $1.75 apiece, and are cut 
mostly in the Tamaraca swamps of Michigan 
and the forests of Southern Kentucky and 
Tennessee. QOhio has over 4,090,000 acres 
woodland; yet the ever-increasing demand 
for railroad purposes alone, if supplied en- 
tirely from our forests, would leave us with- 
out a single stick to mark the existence of 
our once dense forests.— Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, 








By all the lapses thou hast been forgiven, 

By all the lessons prayer to thee hath taught, 

To others teach the sympathies of Heaven. 
The time is short. 
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BLANCO WHITE’S SONNET. 


“Mysterious night! when our first parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay con- 
eealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life?” 





THE ABOMINATION OF DEBT. 


No man knows how easy it is to get into 
debt till he tries. No man knows how hard 
it is to get out of debt till he isin. No man 
addicted to breakfasting on credit chops and 
wearing charged clothes knows how practica- 
ble is the luxury of eating and wearing what 
are already paid for, provided he have health, 
with inclination avd opportunity to work. 
Nor does he know the satisfied manhood cul- 
tivated by the knowledge that the days of 
evil reckoning at the market place and the 
merchantman’s are not for him. Paul uttered 
no safer motto for a young man to bind about 
the door-posts of practical life thaa this: 
“ Owe no man anything.” Strict adherance 
to it will bring to his household, in youth and 
old age, a harvest of happiness. He will proba- 
bly see times when he sighs for more money 
or credit. But the laugh of independence is 
sweeter than the sigh of bondage. Wisdom 
says truly thet ‘‘the borrower is servant to 
the lender.” And the credit system is a system 
of borrowing. He may even sometimes lack 
butter for his bread; but bread without but. 
ter is more wholesome than bread and butter 
not paid for. It will longer maintain a sound 
mind in a suund body; for the man whose 
conscience lives at home has no more active 
enemy to health and mental fulness than a 
debt not easily to be provided for. 

Now and then one meets a reformed debtor 
converted from the error of his ways to faith 
in pay as-you-go. He is often substantial 
testimony that it is possible for even a man 
of good parts and family to enjoy life on a 
very limited income, provided the outgo is 
limited to cash under economy. A case is at 
baud wherein a family of six had for some 
years thought themselves only comfortable 
on the father’s full income of one thousand 
dollars. The time came when his occupation 





‘“‘THE TIME IS SHORT.” 
BY AUTHOR OF “ STEPS HEAVENWARD.” 


I sometimes feel the thread of life is slender, 

And soon with me the labor will be wrought; 

Then grows my heart to other hearts more tender. 
The time is short. 


A shepherd’s tent of reeds and flowers decaying, 

That night winds soon will crumble into naught; 

So seems my life, for some rude blasts decaying. 
The time is short. 


Up, up, my soul, the long-spent time redeeming ; 

Sow thou the seeds of better deed and thought ; 

Light other lamps, while yet thy light is beaming. 
The time is short. 


Think of the good thou might’st have done, when 
brightly 
The suus to thee life’s choicest seasons brought; 
Hours lost to God in pleasure passing lightly. 
The time is short. 


The time is short. Then be thy heart a brother’s 

To every heart that needs thy help in aught ; 

Soon thou may’st need the sympathy of others. 
The time is short. 


Thy warmest impulse and thy purest thought, 
Keeping in mind, in word and action ever, 
The time is short. 


Where summer winds, aroma laden, hover, 

Companions rest, their work forever wrought; 

Soon other graves the moss and fern will cover. 
The time is short. 


Up, up, my soul, ere yet the shadow falleth ; 

Some good return in latter seasons wrought ; 

Forget thyself, when duty angels calleth. 
The time is short. 
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was gone, and irregular earnings rose to barely 
halt the old receipts. Merchants begged leave 
to become his creditors, and into debt he went. 
The close of the year found him, in spite of 
seeming strict economy, owing two hundred 
dollars more, than he bad earned, and, the 
first of every month, thorned with bills he 
couldn’t meet. He turned over a new leaf in 
financial habits, cutting away credit for 
domestic expenses as his worst enemy. An- 
other year has come around; but with its 
close has come no increase of the debt 
now one year of age, though the income and 
other conditions have been substantially un 

changed. Yet family respectability has been 
preserved, the children fairly fed and clothed, 
and kept at school. Of course, it requires 
the help of a wise wife to accomplish all this 
on five hundred dollars. But wives, as well 
as husbands, learn much wisdom from the 
necessity of economy.—Northwestern Advocate. 





KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


The Bishop of Winchester lately addressed 
a large audience at Portsmouth at the annual 
meeting of the local branch of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. He characterized the best efforts of the 
Society as those which had for their object 
the education of people to be humane to 
animals, and said he made it a rule never to 
subscribe to a schvol in the diocese which did 
not teach humanity to animals. He strongly 
advocated the organization, in every town and 
parish, of bands of children to stem the sad 
existing torrent of cruelty to animals, which 
he believed would do more than anything else 
to better the condition of dumb creatures, and 
elevate and improve the moral tone of society. 
He was certain that the utmost advantage 
would accrue from the education of children 
from their earliest days, even in their mother's 
arms, to understand, respect and love dumb 
animals, and to look upon them as creatures 
of God given for their blessing and for whose 


kindly treatment they were responsible.— 
Herald of Peace. 





ITEMS. 


Disastrous floods are reported in various parts 
of Italy, caused by a deluge of rain. 


Tue Baroness Bardett-Coutts has granted £2,850 
to the Cape Clear fishermen to enable them to start 
operations in the coming season. 


THE earthquake recently felt along the. coast of 
British Columbia to Alaska was accompanied by a 
* tidal wave,” but no damage is reported. 


Census SupeRINTENDENT WALKER, it is said, ex- 
pects to be able to announce the result of the cen- 
sus tor the whole United States about the middle 
of next month. 





Ar the inquest on the victims of the Foord Pit 
explosion, at Stellarton, N. S., it was testified that 
up to a short time before the catastrophe there were 
no signs of gas in unusual quantities. 


An extensive discovery of genuine anthracite eoal 
is reported as having been made in New Mexico. 


among the Old Placer Mountains, only a few miles 
from the line of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


Railroad. 
M. Rivetr Carnac, who has explored many of 


the barrows and burial-mounds of India, has found 
in them new evidences of the resemblance of the 
mounds and their contents to similar works in 
Europe. The, shape of the tumuli is the same in 
the East and the West, and they are always placed 
on the slope of a hill facing the south.—Pop. Sci. 
Monthly. 


Tue Christian Union states that ‘One of the most 
earnest and practical workers on behalf of the bet- 


ter condition of women in New York City is Miss 


Sarah H. Leggett, who some time since established 


a,boarding house for business and working women, 


furnishing them a very comfortable home at a very 
moderate price. Not satisfied with the success that 


has attended her efforts, Miss Leggett has now leased 
the house 253 Fifth Avenue, and has furnished it as 
a reading-room for ladies and gentlemen, who can 
enjoy its advantages at a very small ancual sub- 
scription. 


The leading daily and weekly papers, 
various American and foreign periodicals, maga- 


zines and reviews will always be found on the tables, 
and with its central location the enterprise ought to 
fill a want and be a success.” 


Tue AGITATION IN IRELAND.—A telegram from 
London on the 16th inst. says: ‘‘ Mr. Bright, speak- 


ing at Birmingham yesterday, strongly condemned 
the land laws of Ireland, which virtually gave the 
proprietors a monopoly of the land. 
tributed the state ot affairs in Ireland to the rejec- 
tion by the House of Lords of the Compensation for 


Mr. Bright at- 


Disturbance bill. With regard to the future, he 
said force would effect nothing. The government 


would not approve chimerieal projects for the trans- 


fer of land to the tenants. Mr. Bright said he be- 
lieved the remedy would be a well considered plan, 
giving tenants security in the possession of farms 
and protection against constant increase of rent. 
This plan would include provisions by which land- 
lords willing to sell would be able to deal with 
tenants willing to buy.” 

A later telegram states, ‘The Press Association 
says the reports of differences in tte Cabinet seem 
to be well founded. Messrs. Bright aud Chamber- 
lain have pronounced absolutely against coercion in 
Ireland. Several Ministers favor the convocation 
of Parliament in December to authorize the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act. No decision has 
been taken.” 








NOTICES. 

The grandchildren of the late Rebecca Turner, of 
Baltimore, hope shortly to publish her life and let- 
ters, and they would request Friends having letters 
written by, or any items of interest concerning the 
deceased, to forward the same to 

ELIzABETH TURNER GRAHAM, 
Mount Washington, Baltimore co., Md. 





A Circular Meeting will be held in Washington 
City on First-day, Twelfth month 19th, 1880, at 11 
o’clock; at Alexandria same day, at 3} P.M. 
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